








Arizona State at Tempe will 
offer courses in all colleges dur- 
ing the Summer Session, June 9 
through August 16, including a 
wide selection on the graduate 
level. Plan now to complete de- 
gree requirements or to advance 
in your professional specializa- 
tion. An excellent staff, air-con- 
ditioned class rooms, and a full 
program of social activities com- 


bine to make summer study an 
enriching experience. 


Course schedule on request 
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non HIDE. HANDBAG 
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America’s Railroads Make the Connections! 


One of the very first products made by man was leather. Although age-old processes are 
still followed, modern manufacturing techniques have transformed the lecther industry. 
Turning hides into a variety of articles, ranging from handbags to industrial belting, calls 
for many highly skilled operations—and dependable, economical railroad transportation! 


Leather starts its long trip to 
you “on the hoof’— in stockcars 
that carry animals to meat- 
packing plants. The majority of 
the hides and skins used to make 
leather are actually by-products 
of the meat industry. 


Shoes are the most important 
single item manufactured from 
leather. Over half a billion pairs 
were made in this country last 
year! Luggage, gloves, belts and 
upholstery are other big uses of 
this supple, sturdy material. 


The perishable hides and skins 
go by rail to tanneries, where 
they are converted into leather 
by “tanning” — soaking in baths 
of vegetable extracts or chro- 
mium compounds. This process 
may take as long as 6 months. 


iil 
Tanned leather still does not 
look like the leather you use and 
wear every day. First, it must be 
dyed or colored, then “finished” 
in a variety of ways. Then it is 
shipped to factories across the 
country — again by railroad. 


Supplying the leather industry with low-cost transporta- 
tion is a big job for America’s railroads. It’s another exam- 
ple of how the railroads serve the nation every day — 
swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 
American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 3.0% U 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 35, 
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grades 3-8 
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ARITHMETIC WE NEED 


Buswell Brownell Sauble 





These teachable texts used in thousands of school systems 
across the country were written by the authors who pioneered 
the meaning theory. Emphasis is on pupil understanding and 
much provision is made for individual differences. 


The workbooks in this outstanding series offer a wide range of 
activities which not only increase the pupil’s arithmetical skills, 
but re-enforce and broaden his understanding. They also present 
an unusually comprehensive practice program. 


The Teachers’ Manuals offer practical suggestions for teaching 
every lesson and reproduce each page of the textbook with 
answers. 


Please ask for descriptive circular 311. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2550 Hanover Street Palo Alto, California 
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SIGN OF GOOD TASTE... 8rverywHere 


April 17 to October 19. r, where you'll find a ready welcome at the Coca-Cola Pa 


AT THE BRUSSELS WORLD’S FAIR, TOO...HAVE A COKE! 





The famous taste of Coca-Cola—its purity, wholesomeness and quality 
have helped make Coke the best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 
@ Not only in America—but in over 100 countries, Coca-Cola is the 
favored popular refreshment. 
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Officers of the 
Arizona 


Education 
Association 
1958-1959 


John M. Koerner 
President 


Top Row—James A. Elliott, Past President; Maria Urquides, Vice President ; Madelirie Hubbard, 
Treasurer; C. A. Carson, NEA Director. 


Middle Row—FElias Brimhall, President AASA; Janet Avis, President CTA; Warner Dixon, 
Delegate-at-Large, Yavapai County; Ruth Foster, Delegate-at-Large, Yuma County. 


Bottom Row—Dorothy Brooksby, Delegate-at-Large, Coconino County; Eugene Marin, Dele- 
gate-at-Large, Maricopa County; Don Peterson, Delegate-at-Large, Cochise County; Don 
Guyer, Delegate-at-Large, Gila County. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
1958 SUMMER SESSION 


Programs for 








Undergraduates + Teachers + Graduate Students 
1958 High School Graduates + The General Public 


First Term: June 9-July 12 Second Term: July 14-August 16 


@ 255 COURSES IN 35 FIELDS 


@ TEN NOTABLE WORKSHOPS 
Handicapped Children—Gifted Children 
Speech Correction—Elementary Science 
Theatre 
Arizona Resources~Distributive Education 
Music Education—Aviation Education 
Child Development and Family Life 


@ VISITING CONSULTANTS 


@ TRAVEL-STUDY TOURS 
Ik} uropeE—Humanities Study-Tour 
Mexico—History Study-Tour 


FIELD SCHOOLS 
Archaeology~—Civil Engineering—Geology 


SCIENCE INSTITUTE 

SUMMER LAW SEMESTER 

HIGH SCHOOL FINE ARTS CAMP 
PRESCOTT FINE ARTS PROGRAM 


For full information write, 
Director, Summer Session, University of Arizona, Tucson 
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Editorial (‘omment — 


Back to Earth 
By Joe Smelser 


Without wishing to appear either un 
aware of, or flippant about, the tightening 
tensions in the current world struggle for 
domination, may we venture to hope that 
the American people (if 
this) 
struck,” 


the people are 


like will soon cease to be “moon 


and come back to earth again, 


unpleasant place that it may be for some, 
Being “moon struck” has always been a 
sign of fear, frustration, and irresponsi 
bilitv; it is no less so now. 


In man’s evolution his last and high 


est development was and is his capacity 


for values the only key to desirable 


survival and the only guide, therefore, to 
inventions and discoveries and their civil 
ized uses. 

The disciplines of science are not unre 
lated to human values of course. But it is 
our belief that a good plan for education 
as it may exist throughout life has not one 
but many challenges: 


such as play and 


recreation, aesthetics, historical perspec 


tive, economics, creative work, science and 


experimentation, ethies in theory and 


practice, philosophy and meditation, en 
jovable and heartening reading, and the 
beauty and social utility of language. 
The present attack on education (com 
ing largely from chauvinists who are not 
basically interested in public education ) 


may well exist because our schools are 


heavily slanted, and should be toward 


man’s full growth and his joy of living. 
Editor’s Note: Mr. Smelser’s writing for 
“Among Our Neighbors” fitted the hour so 


well that we took the liberty of transferring 
it to the Editorial Page. 
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Let us ask two of our old neighbors what 
they consider to be, in the main, the final 
aims of formal education. First, the great 
mathematician, philosopher and teacher, 
Bertrand Russell who says: 

“T will take four characteristics which 
seem to me jointly to form the basis for 
ideal character: vitality, courage, sensi 
tiveness, and intelligence. I do not suggest 
that this list is complete but I think it 


carries us a good way. I firmly believe 


that by proper physical, emotional, and 
intellectual care of the young, these quali 
ties could all be made very common.” In 
the further course of his writing Mr. Rus 
sell emphasizes freedom from fear, ethical 
and esthetic sensitiveness, know ledge, eur 
iosity, independence, objectivity, and cre 
ativeness. 


Mr. Albert 


matician, teacher, and, in his later vears, 


Kinstein, physicist, mathe 


philosopher, has this to say: 

“Sometimes we see in the school simply 
the instrument for transferring a certain 
maximum 


quality of the 


growing population. But this is not right. 


knowledge to 


Knowledge is dead. The school, however, 
serves the living. It should develop in the 
young individuals those qualities and ca- 
pacities which are of value for the welfare 
But that 
individuality should be de 


of the commonwealth. 
that 


stroved and the individual become a tool 


does not 


mean 


of the community, like the bee or ant. For 
a community of standardized individuals 
without personal originality and personal 

Turn to page 22 
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Appointed Executive Secretary 


DIX W. PRICE 


Dix W. Price, legal counsel for the Ari 
zona Education Association for the past 
thirteen vears, has been appointed Exeenu 
tive Secretary and General Counsel to the 
AEA for a term of two vears. Under this 
appointment, effective July 1, 1958, he 
will the duties of the 
but 


handle executive 


secretaryship, will retain his law 


office and practice upon a limited basis 

Mr. Price was born in St. George, Utah. 
He attended Phoenix public schools (Ken- 
worth and Phoenix Union High School). 
After school hours, Mr. Price worked at 
the Phoenix Gazette, selling papers on the 
street, carrying a route, and working in 
the circulation department. From 1929 
1931 he the LDS 


Church in England, and in 1931 presided 


served a mission for 


over London District of 9 LDS Churches. 
Upon his return to Phoenix he attended 
Phoenix College and teamed with Walter 
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Maxwell, and coached by Professor J. N. 


Smelser, went on to win the Southwest 
Intercollegiate Debating Championship. 
1934, Mr. 
io Washington, D. C., on the office staft 
1935 he 


was appointed Clerk of the United States 


In January of Price went 


of Senator Henry F. Ashurst. In 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, and 
served in that capacity for five years. 

In 1941 he 


Washington University Law School, LLB, 


graduated from George 
and passed the Arizona Bar the same year. 
From 1942 to 1945 he was called to serv 
ice in the United States Coast Guard, Port 
and Vessel Security Program. He became 
a Lieutenant and as extra duty, defended 
in 850 court martials. Mr. Price returned 
to Phoenix in 1945 and entered law prac 
tice. He has an impressive record of com 
munity activities, which are: 
YMCA Board, 1948 to present; 
1949 to 
present; 1950 Chairman, Governor’s Con 
Youth; Chair 
man, State Bar Committee on Adoption 
and Child Welfare, 1954 to present; Pres 
YMCA, 1956 to 
ed Hugh Gruwell upon his death) ; Mem 


some of 
Member, 
Member, Salvation Army Board, 


ference on Children and 


ident, present (succeed 
ber, State Welfare Board, 1957 to present. 

Another of his community activities is 
lesser known, but equally important to a 
Mr. 
Price is an “old car” enthusiast and one 


1914 


large section of northwest Phoenix. 


of his proudest 
Model T Ford Classic. 
Frequently about 5 


POSSeSSIONS — 1S a 


Mrs. Price 
answers the door bell and finds a porch 


p-m., 


full of unknown small frye of assorted 
shapes and sizes waiting for “the man 
with the old car” to give them a ride. He 
never fails them. 
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We Walk the 
Extra Maile 








By John Koerner 


President Arizona Rducation Association 


Asso 
ciation Executive Committee occurs early 
This 


provide a spring training period for the 


Election of the Arizona Edueation 


in April each vear. time is set to 


new team prior to the start of the regular 
season in September and the annual tussle 
with the legislature in January. 

This vear, however, intense activity be 
gan with the directive of the Delegate As 
sembly that the Executive Committee test 
the sincerity of interest among other 
groups in the equalization of educational 
opportunities in Arizona by the initiative 


method. 


Proposal Presented 

On April 26 a proposal was presented 
to the AEA Executive Committee by the 
Executive Secretary of the Maricopa Coun 
tv Taxpayers Association, Mr. O. Larry 
Bennett. The MCTA plan merely suggested 
an initiative providing for a 500% increase 
in sales taxes and providing for the re 
apportionment of the revenue among the 
counties in such a way as to benefit Mari 
copa and four other counties at the ex 
pense of the nine remaining counties. It 
was promptly rejected by the unanimous 
vote of the Executive Committee for the 


following reasons: 

1. The MCTA proposal was purely and 
simply a tax increase measure and in no 
Way was it a measure for the equalization 


of educational opportunities in Arizona. 
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The President’s Report 
to the Membership 


2. Despite “Additional 


Revenues for Public Education”, there was 


service to 


not the slightest guarantee that the addi 


tional funds would go to the schools or 


even that these added tax monies would 


not be used in place of present ADA ap 
propriations. 

3. The MCTA proposal would increase 
that tax which places an extra burden on 


those least able to pay and then reduce 


the percentage of sales tax revenue appro 
priated for social security and welfare pur 


poses from 150 to 1114%. 


f. In a commendable interest in proper- 
tv tax relief, the MCTA proposal appar 
ently ignored such possibilities as deple 
tion taxes, state Income taxes, or even the 


enforcement of present statutes, 


>. The MCTA proposal would reallocate 


sales tax counties where col 


revenue to 
lected, disregarding assessed valuation as 


presently stipulated by law. This is an 


issue that would divide the state and is 


completely foreign to the education issue 
in Which the AEA is primarily interested. 
controls were 


6. Although budget not 


in the final draft of the measure, it 
stated that MCTA 


would look to the legislature to spell them 


was 
advocated such and 
out. Budget controls have proved unwise 
in every other state attempting the idea. 
They violate the American concept of the 
school board’s responsibility to provide the 

Turn to Page 20 
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A Flying Look 





Karl Henderson 
VEA Division of Travel Service 


“We are Americans,” 
in the U.S. 


we proclaim here 
Amer- 
icans. The NEA Travel Division in coop- 


as though we were the 


eration with vour state education associa- 
tion has planned a 31-day flying trip to 
South America which will open anybody's 
the fact that the 


States relatively small 


eves to astonishing 
United 


of the 


forms a 


part two which 


make up the Americas, North and South. 


great continents 


Fasten vour seat belts! Let’s take a 


fiving look. Remember, you are going to 
be up in the air and even short of air part 
of the time. You'll get accustomed to the 
altitude but vou'll continue to be breath- 
less and speechless out of sheer ineredu 
lous wonder. 

South America is stupendous. Glance at 
the map. This continent, sprawled across 
the equator, has been well described as a 
broad leaf hanging from the stem of the 
Isthmus of Panama. It is more than twice 
as large as the United States. Brazil alone 
is larger than the U.S. 

Aside 


consider the physical extremes 


from this continent’s vastness, 
crawling 
jungles, snow-crowned, sky-scraping 
peaks. The Andes, one of the highest, long 
est mountain chains in the world, runs 
along its length; the Amazon, one of the 
world’s mightiest rivers, drains the con- 
tinent’s heart and sweeps its red flood 200 
miles out into the Atlantic. 

Editor’s Note: This and other trips can be 
arranged for you by the Division of Travel 
Service, National Education Association. 
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A Vignette of a 
Thirtv-one Day ‘Trip 


to South America 


You'll never in all your life see so much 


nnadulterated geography: jungles; vol 


canoes; Wilderness; desert: earth’s high- 


est waterfall; and Aconcagua, highest 
peak in the Americas, 


And 


icans all. They 


then, there are the people, Amer 
are descended from Span 
ish, 

More 


continent than anywhere else. 


Portuguese, Negroes, and Indians. 


Indians are concentrated on this 


This flying trip won’t be like flying 
from place to place in the United States 
or even in Europe. Each country you visit 
from the last that 


will be so different 


you'll find small basis for comparison. 
Work, climate, history, and racial stock 
have made them different and the differ 
ence has been intensified by lack of com 
munication. 
Uruguay is a modern welfare state, 
Equador, a feudal one. Some of the cities, 
especially on the west coast, are stately 
old-world spots where the ages of history 
are as visible as rings in a tree stump. 
But on the east coast, the twentieth cen 


tury hits you bang in the eye. 
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Second day of this breath-taking trip 
you land in Panama, connecting link be 
You'll 


an opportunity to take a boat trip thru 


tween two great continents. have 
the Gaillard Cut of the Panama Canal and 
to watch the fascinating course of ships 
as they pass thru the locks. 

You won't be bored on your flight to 
Lima in Peru. This flight down the Andes 
is superb—a combined spectacle of ocean, 
desert, and mountain. 

Take your time that first day in lovely 
Lima. You'll need to get your second wind 
and you'll like the gracious leisureliness 
of this the 


aristocratic old “City of 


Kings”, discovered by Pizarro 400 years 


ago. 
Peru will 


Memories of linger: Cuzco, 


huddled in a beautiful valley; the golden 
bell of Maria Angola echoing and re-echo 
Macchu 


Piechu, lost city of the Incas, inhabited 


ing against majestic mountains; 


by ghosts of people whose architectural 
achievements are still a source of admira- 
tion even in their ruins. 

The broad green leaf of the continent 
narrows when you reach Santiago in Chile 

that 
between the giant Andes on the east and 
the the 


spring, Santiago smells of roses and ¢ar- 


narrow strip of country. pressed 


Pacific Ocean on the west. In 
nations and its year-round balmy climate 
reminds you of Southern California. 


Then, you cross the Andes to Buenos 
Aires in Argentina and the twentieth cen- 
tury. The atmosphere of this beautiful, 
cosmopolitan capital shouts money and 
progress. Everybody’s in a hurry. Thou- 
sands of busses, jitneys, and autos jam 
the downtown streets. Subways roll under- 
ground, 

Nature created Argentina on a grand 
scale—from its subtropical jungles to the 


glaciers of Tierra del Fuego, from its 
boundless, flat expanses to its towering 
heights. No matter what type of travel 
pleasure you seek, you'll find it in Argen- 
tina. Whatever breath you have left will 
he lost in a last gasp of admiration over 
its scenic beauty. 

You'll have happy memories of Monte- 
video and Sao Paulo and of the afternoon’s 
flight which brings you to the magnificent 
spectacle of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil’s eapi- 
tal and its chief port of entry. You'll enjoy 
landlocked 


harbor from the base of the 100-foot statue 


the matchless views of this 
of Christ the Redeemer on top of Coreo- 
vado Mountain with all Rio at your feet 
and famous Sugar Loaf across the way. 

The inevitable day arrives when you 
United 
States of America, Your mind reels a little 


head back toward Lima and the 


from visions of mountains, churches, art 
galleries, and of shopping. But most of 
all you’re aware of all sorts of Americans 


who never saw the United States. 








P.O. BOX 4035 — 1303 CENTRAL, N.E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Teacher placements in Arizona, the entire West, Southwest and 
Alaska in Elementary, Secondary and Colleges. 
MEMBER: National Association of Teachers Agencies 
FREE REGISTRATION 
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Continuing Contract Law for’ Teachers 


15-251. 


In this article, unless the context other 


Definitions 


Wise requires - 


1. “Certificated teacher” means a per- 
son holding a certificate from the state 
board of education to teach in the schools 
of the state. 


2. “Continuing teacher” means a cer 
tificated teacher who is employed under 
contract in a school district as a full time 
classroom teacher, a school principal de- 
voting not less than fifty per cent of his 
time to classroom 


teaching, or a super- 


visor of school children’s activities, and 


whose contract has been renewed for his 
fourth consecutive year of such employ 
iment in the district. 

3. “Probationary teacher” means a cer- 
tificated teacher who is employed under 
contract by a school district as a full time 
classroom teacher, school principal de 
voting not less than fifty per cent of his 
time to classroom teaching, or supervisor 
of school children’s activities, and who is 
not a continuing teacher. 

4. “School board” or “ 
the 


mentary 


governing board” 


means board of trustees of an ele- 


school district or the board of 


education of a high school district. 
means the 


5. “Superintendent” super 


intendent of schools of a school district. 
15-252. Automatic renewal of con- 
tract of probationary or continuing 
teacher; notice of termination 
Subject to the provisions of Pgh. 15-257, 


the contract of employment of a proba- 





Arizona’s Continuing Contract Law for 
teachers became law, effective on March 15, 
1950. The text of the Law, as recodified in 
1955, is presented here by request of the 
Delegate Assembly. 
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tionary or continuing teacher for a school 
shall be 


newed for the next ensuing school vear, 


vear deemed automatically re 
unless, on or-before Mareh 15 immediately 
preceding the 
school board, a member thereof acting on 


the ensuing school year, 
behalf of the board, or the superintendent 
of the school district, gives notice to the 
teacher of the termination of his contract. 

15-253. Written notice of continu- 
ing teacher as prerequisite to dismissal 
shall be dis 


inissed or his contract of employment ter 


No continuing teacher 
ininated unless written notice specifying 
the cause or causes for dismissal or ter- 
mination is first given the teacher by the 
school board, a member thereof acting on 
hehalf of the board, or the superintendent. 

15-254. 

Within 


notice of dismissal or termination, a con- 


Hearing on dismissal 


fifteen days after receipt of 
tinuing teacher may serve upon a member 
of the school board or the superintendent, 
a written request for either a public or 
before the The 
held by the not 


less than ten nor more than fifteen days 


private hearing board. 


hearing shall be board 
after the request is served, and notice of 
the time and place of the hearing shall 
be given the teacher not less than three 
days prior to the date of the hearing. At 
ihe hearing the teacher may appear in 
person and by counsel, if desired, and may 
present any testimony, evidence or state 
ments, either oral or in writing, in his 
behalf. Within the 


hearing the board shall determine whether 


ten days following 
there existed good and just cause for the 


shall 


decision accordingly, either affirming or 


notice of dismissal and render its 


withdrawing the notice of dismissal or 


termination. Good and just cause shall 
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not include religious or political beliefs 


or affiliations unless in violation of the 
oath of the teacher. 

15-255. 
board 


A. The decision of 


Appeal from decision of 


shall be 
final unless the teacher aggrieved files, 


the board 


within ten days after the date of the deci- 
sion, an appeal with the superior court 
of the county within which he was em- 
ploved. ; 

B. On appeal, the court shall hear and 
the 


than twenty or more than forty days after 


determine matter de novo, not less 
the date the appeal was filed. Pending 
determination of the appeal, the decision 
of the shall fuil 
and effeet, and superseded. 

15-256. Suspension of teachers; 
hearing; contract termination 

A. The 


tendent, 


board remain in force 


mav not be 


school board or the superin 


with concurrence of a majority 


of the board, may, when such action is 


deemed justified, suspend a teacher. Sus- 
pension of a teacher from further per 
formance of his duties shall be effected by 
a written notice to the teacher setting 
forth the grounds for the suspension. 

B. A suspended teacher has the right 
to a hearing before the board as provided 


in Pgh. 15-254, and he shall be paid his 


$ 
full salary for the remainder of the school 


term during which the suspension is made. 
(. If the suspension is 
the 


made perma 


nent, contract of the suspended 
teacher shall be deemed terminated. 

15-257. Limitations upon reduction 
of salaries or personnel 

Nothing in this article shall be inter 
preted to prevent a school board from 
reducing salaries or eliminating teachers 
in a school district in order to effectuate 
economies in the operation of the district 
or to improve the efficient conduet and 
administration of the schools of the dis- 
trict, but no reduction in the salary of a 


continuing teacher shall be made except 
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in accordance with a general salary re- 


cuction in the school district by which 
he is employed, and in such case the redue 
tion shall be applied equitably among all 
Notice of 


reduction shall be 


such teachers. a general salary 
given each teacher ef 
fected not later than May 1 of the eal 
endar year in which the reduction is to 
take effect. A 


sons of 


teacher dismissed for rea- 


economy or lack of pupils shall 
have a preferred right of reappointment 
in the order of original employment by the 
the 
number of teachers or the re-establishment 


board in the event of an increase in 
of services within a period of three vears. 

15-258. Resignation restrictions; 
violation; penalty 

A probationary or continuing teacher 
shall not resign during a school term or 
during a period of thirty days immedi 
ately preceding the commencement of a 
school term, unless the resignation is first 
approved by the school board. A teacher 
who resigns contrary to this section shall 
be deemed to commit an unprofessional 
act, and upon request of the school board 
shall be subject to such disciplinary ae- 
tion, including suspension or revocation 
of certificate, as the state board of edu- 
eation deems appropriate, 

15-259. 


teachers 


Dismissal of probationary 


The provisions of Pghs. 15-253 and 15 
254 are not applicable to probationary 
teachers, but the school board or super 
intendent shall, in cases where notice of 
dismissal or termination is given, incor 
the the 
reasons for the dismissal or termination. 

15-260. Rights in employment not 


vested 


porate in notice a statement of 


The provisions of this article may be 


modified, amended or repealed at 
shall 


have acquired any vested right to continu- 


any 


time and no person be deemed to 
ing employment under or by virtue of any 


provision of this article. 
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Restrictions on the Freedom of 


High School Teachers in Arizona 


By William HH. Boyes 
Issistant Professor of Education 
Vilirauhkee Downer Colledge 
Freedom is as necessary to a teacher 
in a democratic society as conformity is 
to a teacher in a totalitarian society. Of 
course, many responsibilities go along 
with the personal and professional free- 
Yet 


freedom 


dom of a teacher in a democracy. 


without considerable personal 
teachers are restricted in their develop- 
ment as individuals, and when many such 
restrictions exist, the life of a teacher 
hecomes acceptable only to the conform 
ist. Also, without ample professional free 
dom the teacher lacks the opportunity to 
use his professional knowledge and _ his 
critical and creative intelligence, elements 
fundamental to a democratic teaching 
process, 
A study 


W555 to 


fall of 
the 
high school teachers in Ari- 


was conducted in the 


obtain information about 
freedom of 
zona. Thirty per cent of the high school 
teachers of the state received question- 
naires which gave them the opportunity 
to indicate specific conformity pressures 
the 


their school 


which they believed restricted free- 
the 


community. 


teachers of and 
The 


includes some of the findings.’ 


dom of 
following information 

Personal conduct. Eighty-four per cent 
of the teachers thought they would risk 
their position to “become the subject of 
*A more extensive presentation and evaluation 
of the findings is included in a dissertation at 
Arizona State College titled Conformity Impli- 


cations of Certain Current Secondary Educa- 
tional Theories. 
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unproved charges of immorality”. Seven 


tv-eight per cent believed they would be 


unable to use one of their constitutional 
rights, the Fifth Amendment, in a con 
gressional investigation and retain their 
position. Twenty-two per cent considered 
it dangerous for them to even campaign 
for a political party, and fifteen per cent 


said they could not live where they 


pleased; they had to live in the commnu- 
nity where they taught. Teachers in small 


towns listed more restrictions on their 


personal conduct than teachers in larger 
towns and cities. 


Categories 
Freedom of speech and academic free 


dom. Restrictions on the expression of 


ideas were listed under three categories: 


ideas a teacher may (1) advocate out- 


side of class, (2) use for impartial class 


room discussion, and (3) advocate in 


class if he does not attempt to convert 


the student. Group one revealed the least 
pressure and group three noticeably more 
than either of the other two. In each cate 
gory ideas relating to 


SeX, polities 


or religion were considered the most 


dangerous. 

In a democratic classroom it is nee 
essary to study controversial issues and 
therefore there can be no censorship lim 
itations on topics that can be used for 
llowever, 


listed 


impartial classroom discussion. 


the teachers in this study many 
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ideas which they believed they could not 
discuss in their classrooms. The high ma 


jority thought they would never be per 


mitted to discuss the question of the ex 
istence of God nor the ideas of a natural 
half 


permit 


istic basis of morality Over the 


teachers said they would not be 


ted to discuss a problem of the corruption 


of local officials. One third said Com 


munism was a dangerous topic to discuss, 
and one fourth thought it would be dan 


gerous to even discuss impartially the 


merits of American political parties. 


Such problems as the relationship of 


Christianity to capitalism or the sterilza 
tion of hopeless mental cases were consid 
that could be discussed 


ered to be ideas 


only at considerable risk to the teacher's 


posit ion. 


Ideas 


Even less freedom was indicated on 


“ideas teachers «lass if 
the 
restrictions in 
that 
many teachers think it would be danger 


may advocate in 
they do not attempt to 


dent.” In this 


convert stu 


area the 


creased precipitously, suggesting 
ous to permit the students to know, even 
that 


anvthing. Teachers with tenure, however, 


if they were asked, they believe in 
showed somewhat more willingness to use 
controversial ideas than teachers without 
tenure. Their tenure was apparently pro 
viding them with inereased security. 
These findings point out that some of 
society's most important problems are con 
sidered the least acceptable for study. 
(Yet most of these high school students 
will never go beyond the high school level 
Nearly half of the 


teachers thought that the relation of here 


in their schooling. ) 


sv to a democratic society is a forbidden 
But 
one concept that teachers thought it safe 


topic for the classroom. there was 


to discuss or advocate under any condi 


tions—that “we need to build a stronger 


military force”. 
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Employment 


Discrimination in employment. Less 


discrimination was reported in teacher 
employment than has existed in previous 
vears. Teachers reported the virtual elim 
ination of employment restrictions for 
married women, naturalized citizens, res 
idents of other states, men, women, di 
vorced persons, Democrats, Republicans, 
Catholics and Protestants. However, over 
half the faith 


atheists, Negroes, or agnostics would have 


teachers thought healers, 


difficulty obtaining a teaching position. 
The next highest categories of discrimina 
tion were: conscientious objectors to war, 


socialists. Indians, Jews, and Mexicans. 


Sources of conformity pressure. The pri- 
mary sources of conformity pressure were 
listed as: first, the superintendent; sec- 
ond, the public opinion of the community ; 
and third, the principal and school board 


members. 


Reasons for avoiding controversial sub 


jects. Teachers indicated, somewhat con 


tradictorily to their statements of the 


source ol conformity pressure, that the 


number one reason for avoiding contro 


versial subjects is their “belief that teach 
ers should avoid controversial subjects”. 
For their failure to deal 


many teachers 


with controversial issues is apparently 
the result of their own willing abdication. 
(Llowever, they also showed considerable 


“fear of public opinion”. ) 


Comparison 


A comparison of the findings of this 
nation-wide studies 
conducted prior to World War II seems 


that 


study with similar 


to indicate increased freedom has 


occurred primarily in few areas of person 


al conduet, notably smoking, dancing, and 


playing cards. In other areas of personal 


conduct and in academic freedom, little if 
any improvement was indicated. 
Turn to page 21 
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How Safe Do 
We Want Io Be? 


R. Craig Rover, PhD. 


T" 
Che 


accident prevention has made rapid strides 


rogram of safety education and 
t al . 


in recent vears. School officials and 


teachers, highway department officials, 


local government agencies and service 
clubs are all cooperating. 

Since nothing has happened as a result 
of a particular hazard to date, the unilat- 
the 


Hopefully, however, 


eral concept of safety “from” is still 
philosophy -of many. 
we are beginning to concern ourselves not 
only with safety “from” but with safety 


“for” tomorrow. 


In some areas the age of school build 
ings requires that we take a look at the 
electrical systems. In schools, as well as 


in many homes, additional outlets and 


wiring have been installed with little con- 
sideration as to whether or not existing 
cireuits were being overloaded. Electrical 
equipment, procured from surplus sources, 
is now heing used in schools. The instrue- 
tors, no doubt, are familiar with such 
equipment, but much of it is beyond the 
High 


voltage capacitators may mean potential 


understanding of most students, 


death several days or weeks after they 
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The Author Calls 
Attention to Some 


Oft l‘orgotten 








Safety Hazards 


have been charged. Actually 


television can be a “killer” 


the family 
even when the 
plug is pulled from the wall. 

The the 


schools will contribute to the increase on 


care of physical plants of 
decrease in accidents. Adequate custodial 
little 


maintenance 


care costs more than unsafe care. 


School workers should be 
particularly vigilent about leaky plumb 
ing or other causes of moisture on floors. 
The type flooring used in school buildings 
is often particularly slippery when 


tch to 


wet, 
milk containers in 


the 


The sw paper 


place of bottles and use of plastic 
drinking glasses have done much to reduce 


the hazards of school cafeterias. 


Fire Prevention 

Fire prevention is one of our serious 
problems. Fire losses are increasing 
more rapidly in school buildings than in 
other buildings. Many schools are poorly 
equipped with fire escapes or the escapes 
are not readily accessible. Crash bars or 
panic bars are often 


missing. In some 


schools, doors still open inward—a cause 
of many deaths in some of our catastrophic 
fires. Even small fires may interrupt the 
electrical service with the result that the 
fire alarm systems are made inoperative. 
A brake-drum and hammer may be more 
effective than a costly electrical system. 
Everyone in the school system must be 
“safety oriented”. If we expect children 
to behave in a safe manner, then all con 
cerned with the school must beliive in a 
Turn to page 23 
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Arizona Teachers in the X 


Dr. Vietor H. 


cation at the University of Arizona, has 


Kelly, Professor of Edu 


been selected as one of the 50 participants 


in the Soviet Comparative Edueation 
Field Studies, to be sponsored this sum 
mer by the Comparative Education So 
ciety. Dr. Kelly will travel in Russia be 
tween August 19 and September 19 visit 


ing Moscow and its environments. 


Walsh, 


School, 


Edward TT. 
West High 


elected President of 


Vice-Principal of 
Phoenix, has been 
the Alpha 


Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Sigma 


Joseph T. Galusky of Morenci, Norbert 


J. Konzal, and Wilson T. Shill, of Phoenix, 
the 60 


attend the University of 


are among granted stipends to 
Wyoming’s In 
stitute of Biology and Radio Biology, June 


16—August 18, at Laramie, Wyoming. 


Ruth Raper, Science teacher at Clifton 
HS. has been awarded a National Science 
Foundation scholarship at the University 
of California, Berkeley. 

Arnold E, 
W. Phoenix 
the 


Bereit, Chemistry teacher of 
HS. 


100 science instructors in 


has been named one of 


the nation 


to receive an award in the 1958 Science 


Teacher Achievement Recognition com 


petition. 


Thomas MeNair, Nogales High School 


Mathematics teacher has just received 


word that 
the 


in the United States for a 


he has been selected as one of 


$5 science and mathematics teachers 


full-time sum- 
mer scholarship at the University of West 
Virginia. 


Clyde Kidd, Scottsdale TLS. English 


department head, has been appointed to 


the newly-created position of Assistant 


Principal in charge of Curriculum. 


May, 1958 


vad 
—~Ay 
TVS 


Lorenzo T. Rich, a teacher in the Mesa 
School System for eleven years, has been 
appointed Principal of West Junior HLS. 
Ile was named by the Mesa School Board 
to succeed Melvin Owens who resigned to 
take a post as Personnel Director of Lan 


caster, Ohio’s schools. 


Leon Maehling, head of the Yuma Union 
High School Science Department has been 
awarded a special grant for advance study 
next year at Oregon State. Mr. Maehling’s 
opportunity for sabbatical leave came as 
a result of a new ruling by YUHS Board 
of Edueation which will allow teachers 
with tenure to apply for leave of absence 
for the period of one vear at a rate of 50% 


of the regular salary. 


Mrs. 


ence 


instructor in Sei 
IL... 


Science 


Robert Reeves, 


and Mathematics in Mingus 
National 
Foundation stipend to attend the Mathe 


Institute at the 


has been granted a 


matics Universiy of 
Wyoming at Laramie. 


Agnes Hickling, Mathematics 
H.S., has been 


a winner of a $600 stipend by the Nation 


Instrue 


tor, Benson Union named 


al Science Foundation, which will allow 
her to attend an S-weeks Mathematies In 
stitute at the University of Wyoming this 


summer, 


Presentation of “Oscars” for teachers 


has been made to the following: Some are 
are finalists 
Mrs. Ann Witeleben, Parker; Mrs. Gert 
rude Day, Prescott; Mrs. Burton Corbett, 
Miami; Mrs. 
Grande; Mrs. Clay 
land; Miss Clifton ; 
Miss Audia Hogan, Morenci; Mrs. Bar 
bara D. Sherley, Scottsdale. 


district winners, others 


Beatrice Morgan, Casa 


Dean Potter, Kirk 


Elizabeth Shannon, 
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Look - Hear - Now 


by Dorothea Pellett 
Audio-Visual Consultant 

Topeka, Kansas, Public Schools 
Summary of recently released class- 
room films, selected for mention in “Look, 
llear, Now” since schools opened last fall, 
reveals many which during this year have 
been cited for awards and have demon- 
strated their value and excellence to those 
of you who have used them. This sum 
mary will record them for your files and 


future use. 


In language arts, for elementary stu 
dents, Storybook Parade titles by Weston 
Woods Studios, “The Camel Who Took a 
Walk” (6 “Lentil” (9 min.) 
pictures from the pages of the superbly 
illustrated the titles. 


min.) and 


books of same 


Matched to books are Coronet’s “Fluffy, 


the Ostrich” (10 min.) and “Naha, Semi 
nole Boy” (10 min.) and Bailey’s “Story 
of King Midas” (11 
stimulating is “The Life and Times of a 
3alloon” (11 min.) 
Films. Eyes sharpen to nature in “Robin 


min.). Creative and 
from Robert Disraeli 
Redbreast” (11 min.) EB Films’ new color 
version, and “Mr. and Mrs. Robin’s Fam- 
ily” (11 min.) by Coronet. “Dolls of Many 
EBF) 


the-world and art interest also. “People 


Lands” (9 min. adds some round 


of a City” (18 min. EBF) photographed 
by Arne Sucksdorf, kindles imaginative 
power for the high school group, while 
Verbs Ways We 
Them” (11 min.) in Coronet’s series, helps 


“Grammar: and Use 


show the structure of expression. 


Science interests grow with such films 
as Disney’s “The Five Senses” (8 min.), 
“Water min), “The Camel” 
(8 min.), “The Elephant” (8 min.), “Man 


990 
(oo 


>> we 99 
Birds 


in Space” (35 min.) and “Our Friend the 
Atom” (50 min.); Churchill-Wexler’s 
“Living and Growing” (10 min.) and 
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“Ways to Find Out” (10 min.) keyed to 
Vilm Library, Dearborn, Michigan, and 
“Mainline, U.S.A.” (20 min.) Association 
the Heath 
children. 


Science Texts for younger 

Science-oriented 
“What 
min. ), 


min.), 


Coronet’s 
Do We See In The Sky?” (11 
Good Posture” (11 
“Let’s Be and Neat” 
(11 min.) ; and Encyclopaedia Britannica 


also are: 
“Beginning 
and Clean 
Films’ series “Children in Spring—Sum 
mer, Autumn, Winter” (11 min. each) and 
“Animals in Spring 
Winter” (11 
Dissolve” (11 


Summer, Autumn, 


min. each); and “Things 
min. ) 
Older 


“Minerals 


from Young Amer- 


ica Films. scientists make 
Rocks” (16 min. 
EBF) and “Earthquakes and Volcanoes” 


(14 min.) from Film Associates. 


young 


use of and 


Social studies films travel from home, 
to neighborhood, to nations for element- 
“Allen Is My Brother” (11 
Churchill-Wexler, with home rela- 
“People Who Work at Night” 
(13 min.) and “The Factory” (15 min.) 
from Film Associates; “Children at Work 
and Play” (20 min.) and “Family Living 
Around the World” (20 min.) from United 
World Eski- 
mo” Film Bu 
(16 

(14 
(14 
and 


ary grades: 
min. ) 
tionships ; 


Films; Disney’s “Alaskan 


>. 
(32 


min.) : International 


reau’s “Pepita’s Surprise” min.) ; 


Bailey’s “People of Norway” min. ) 
and “Swedish Family Story” 


“Yugoslav Village” (8 


min.) ; 

“Life 
of a Philippine Family” (11 min.) from 
Coronet ; EB “Indians of 
Early America” (22 min.), “People of the 
Netherlands” (16 “The 
(21 min.) and “India, Customs in the Vil- 
(11 min.). 


min. ) 


from Films, 


min.), Amazon” 


lage” 
Social Churchill-Wexler’s 
“Rarmers of Austria (16 min.) and “Jour- 


studies: 
ney in France” (16 min.); International 
Film Bureau’s “Japan” (28 min.); ER 
Films’ “India, Introduction to its His- 
tory” (16 min.), “Germany, People of the 
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West” (16 
People of the River” (14 min.), “Malay, 
Land of Tin Rubber” (14 
“Thailand, Land = of (14 min.) ; 
min.), “Phil 
Far East” (11 
Geography of the 
“The 
Canal” (11 min.), “Transportation in the 
Modern World” (11 
Young America 


Industrial min.), “Burma, 


and min.), 
Rice” 
Coronet’s “Yugoslavia” (11 
ippines: Gateway to the 
“West 
Americas” (11 


min. ), Indies: 


min. ), Panama 

min.); and three of 

Films, “Transportation 

bv Land” (11 min.) “—by Air” (14 min.), 
by Water” (14 min.). 


For the history part of the social study 


McGraw-Hill Text Films’ “True Story of 
the Civil War” 33 (min.): EB Films’ 
“World War I, a Documentary of the Role 
of the U.S.A.” min.); “World War 
II, Prologue, U.S.A.” (20 min.), “The 
Midnight Ride of Paul Revere” (11 min.), 
and “Jamestown” (20 min.), add to their 
story of the past; and Coronet’s “James 
town Colony, 1607-1620" (16 min.), “ 


(28 


SOV 
hood of George Washington” (11 
“The 


“The Napoleonic Era” 


min. ), 
and 
(14 min.) are new 


French Revolution” (16 min.) 


from their studios. 
Art 


Sketching” 


rey iew ed 
(10 


“Impressionism” (8 


films “Felt Pen 


America: 


were: 
min.) Young 
min.), “Cubism” (8 
Art” (8 min.), 
(10 min.), 
(10 min.), “Explor 
ing in Paint” (11 min.) all from 


Films; 


min.), ‘“Non-Objective 


“Space” (10 min.), “Design” 
“Creating Cartoons” 
bailey 
“Drawing a Portrait” and “Paint 
Portrait” (each 10 Eliot 
O’Hara at work from E 


ing a min.) 
> Films. 


Special films were “High School Prom’ 
(15 party 
planners from Coronet; “How to Make 
and Use a Diorama” 
for 


min.) for those high school 
(20 min.) suggestion 
McGraw-Hill Films. 
Free-for postage were: “Hands That Made 
America” (32 min.) Life Magazine, 9 

Plaza, New York; “Water 
Color and Printers Ink” (25 min.) Ford 


teachers from 


Rockefeller 


May, 1958 


of American 


Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Railways, Transportation 


Addresses of producers mentioned: 


Bailey Films, 6509 Le Longpre Avenue, 
Churchill-Wexler Films, 


S01 N. Seward St., Los Angeles; Coronet 


lolly wood 28: 


Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1; Dis- 
ney Productions, Burbank, California ; 
Robert Disraeli, 206 E. 17, New York 3; 
Pneyelopaedia Britannica 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Film 
Associates, 10521 Blvd., 
Los Angeles 25; Film Bu- 
reau, 57 KE. Jackson St., Chicago 4; United 
World 1445 Park New 
York 29; Weston Woods Studio, Weston, 
Conn.; Young America-McGraw-Hill Text 
Films, 330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Films, 
Illinois; 
Santa Monica 
International 


Films, Avenue, 


this summer, it’s 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS «+ UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


You have a choice...in southern 
California, on the Los Angeles or 
Santa Barbara campuses 


northern California. on the 


Berkeley or Davis campuses. 


for complete information 

mail this coupon NOW! 
MAIL TO 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS—STATEWIDE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

LOS ANGELES 24. CALIFORNIA 


| WOULD LIKE COMPLETE INFORMATION ON 
SUMMER SESSION CLASSES FOR 1958 


LOS ANGELES 
SANTA BARBARA 


BERKELEY 
DAVIS 


NAME 


I Oe 





Extra Mile 


best education possible for the children of 


(from Page 9) 


the district. 

Hlow did it come about that your Presi 
dent and Executive Committee were nego 
tiating with an organization that is not 
known for philanthropies toward free pub 
lic edueation in Arizona? By resolution 
April 12, 


Was 


of the Delegate Assembly on 


your Executive Committee author 
ized to confer with other groups and to 
prepare in cooperation with them an ini 
tiative measure for the equalization of 
educational opportunities in Arizona. In 
compliance with this directive, your Exee 
utive Committee agreed to talk with any 
one anywhere, any time there existed even 
a faint hope of achieving better financial 


support for the schools. 
Provisions for Proceeding 
The Executive Committee was given the 


right to proceed with a campaign for the 


passage of such legislation provided that: 
1. All the new revenue be placed to the 
credit of the public common and high 
schools of Arizona. 
2. Professional salary schedules and in 
creased costs of operation were protected, 


3. Sufficient interest were manifested 
by other groups to make possible the pas 
sage of good legislation. 

Conferences were begun immediately. 
The following generalizations are attempts 
to summarize briefly the hours and days 


of deliberation. 


MCTA Reports 

The Maricopa County Taxpayers’ Asso 
ciation reported on April 16 that it had a 
preliminary draft of an equalization initi 
would increase sales 


ative which 


WI? 


taxes 
reallocate such funds, earmark the 
revenue for schools and impose budget 
limitations of $12.50 per pupil in common 


Turn to Page 24 





FEATURING: 
* Safe Driving Seniority 
Rating on Collision 


* Automatic Increase of 


Underwritten by 

Civil Service Employees 
Insurance Company 
Sponsored by 

Arizona Education Ass’n. 
3636 No. Fifteenth Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Your Association Insurance Agency 
SAVES YOU MONEY 


on sound insurance protection with the 


vw FAMILY SERVICE 
isive AUTO POLICY 


Public Liability Coverage 
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freedom (from page 15) 


Teachers in this study revealed) two 
basic kinds of restriction on freedom of 
choice. One is internal and represents a 
voluntary abdication of the choices which 
otherwise could be made. The other kind 
ix erternal and governs the choices that 
can be made. It is a matter of little im 
portance that there is external restriction 
on the freedom of those teachers who prize 
the security of imposed limitations and 
who are unable to make many creative and 
responsible choices of their own. The dan 
ger to the teaching profession lies in those 
unwarranted restrictions which prohibit 
the best contributions of those teachers 
who are capable of providing democratic 


learning experiences for students. 


The findings of this study strongly in 
dicate that there is much that must be 
done in Arizona to establish sufficient 
freedom for teachers. It also seems appar 
ent that the kind of teachers especially 
needed are those who have critically ex 
amined ideas of their own, and who can 
provide a democratic learning atmosphere 
for students in the study of controversia! 


ISSLLOS, 


When administration actually becomes 
democratic in its authority relationship 
administrators and teachers will then 
have the basis for working cooperatively 
for the same worthwhile objectives. 

Current conformity pressures can be a 
challenge to those educators who wish the 
practices of education to become consist 
ent with its slogans and ideals. It is time 
that the 1957 motto of the N.E.A.. “An 
educated people moves freedom forward,” 
becomes an ideal initiating action. A com 
placent acceptance of the status quo of 
teacher freedom in Arizona would make 
the label “professional” little more than a 


soporific misnomer. 
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ew HORIZoOn, 
a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 


For your PTA J 


With teachers as eager as par- 
ents to make a go of their pra 
and consequently ready to seize 
upon any novel yet simple 
attendance-builder, ‘ta coffee” 
may be just the thing. 

There is nothing new about 
coffee at pTA meetings. The new 
twist is making the coffee an 
event and it is all so easy. 
Select 2 committee for the 
event. Invite members to a pTa 
coffee rather than to a meeting. 
“A coffee” sounds so much more 
chatty and sociable. And women 
like this. Gives meetings a plus. 
Invitations might be created by 
youngsters in art class or as seat 
work. Show coffee cup sketch, 
above, only to stir imaginations. 
Be sure date, place, time are 
clearly printed or written. And 
personalize invitations with 
parent’s name in place of the 
“You” in “You are invited to 
come to a coffee.” Participation 
by youngsters helps to get out 
the parents. Nice publicity. 


Always a refreshing treat! 


Enjoy the 
f cool, delicious 
flavor of Wrigley's 
Spearmint Gum. Gives 
ready little lift. And, chewing 
helps ease tension. Try tonight. 





Back to Earth (irom Page 7) 


aims would be a poor community without 
possibility of development. On the con 
trary, the aim 


must be the training of 


independently thinking and acting indi 
viduals, who, however, see in the service to 
their community their highest life prob 


lem.” 


Mr. Einstein says further, “Persenaii 
ties are 
The 


accordingly always has consisted of that 


formed by labor and activities. 


most important method of education 


in Which the pupil was urged to actual 


performance writing memorizing 


a poen interpretation and = transla 
tion of a text, the solving of a mathemati 
cal problem, or the practice of a physical 
sport 


“The aiming at recognition and consid 


eration” should be seen as an honorable 


motive for education. “But 


the desire to 
he acknowledged as better, stronger, or 


more intelligent .than a fellow being or 


fellow scholar leads to an excessive ego 


es 


“Edueation is that which remains if one 
has 
} 


forgotten everything he learned in 


+ 
SCTIOOLS, 


State NEA Delegates 


Arizona is entitled to 20 state delegates 


to the 


NEA 


June 20-July 


Convention in Cleveland, 
tf. Those who will be going 
TEPS, the 
NEA Director, the State Superintendent 
of Publie Instruction, President of the 
AASA, President of the CTA, SNEA Pres 
AEA President, AEA Vice-Presi 
dent, AEA Past President, the incoming 


are two representatives from 


ident, 


Executive Secretary, the Interim Execu 
tive William Neil 
Gladys Burkett, Wade Car 
Forest Martin, Michael 
McLure, Helen Melvin, 


Secretary, Hendrix, 
Sherman, 
penter, 
Herbert 
Collier. 


Fatica, 
Charles 


Jan. 10, 


CALENDAR 


June 24-28—National 
13th 
Green State University, Ohio 
June 29-July 4 


TEPS Commission 
Annual Conference, Bowling 
NEA Convention, 
Cleveland 
30-July 12 
and Supervisors Workshop, U of A, 
‘Tueson 


June Mlementary Principals 


July 6-18—Classroom Teachers National 
Conterence, Bowling Green, Ohio 

Aug. 17-21—AEA 
Flagstaff 


Oct. 10-11 


Leaders Conference, 


Fall Conference of Elementary 
Administrators, Grand Canyon 
d1l-Noy. 1—-AKRA Statewide Conven 

tion, Phoenix 
L959 


et, 


Presidents Meeting, 
Phoenix 
15-14, 1959 


Convention 


Feb. AAVED State 





Profit Three Ways at 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions 
June 23 to Aug. 1; Aug. 4 to Aug. 30 


1 


Graduate ard under 
graduate cmirses are 
offered in every aca- 
demic field 


Study with a 
Distinguished 
Faculty 


View Art All the arts and 
skills find application 
in nearby studios, 
research centers, and 
industries. 


Science 
and Industry 
in Action 


Enjoy Beaches, 


, mountains, 
Unequaled and 


notable enter 
tainment centers 
abound, 


Recreational 
O pportunitic % 


... And all in a delightful summer climate! 


For 
Descriptive 
Bulletin SS-11 
write to: 


Dean of Summer Session 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, California 
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Sa fet V (from page 16) 
safe manner. The author has on occasion 


observed a teacher carefully guiding a 
group of youngsters across the street with 
the traffic light, only to turn and cross 
against the light herself. 

Supervision of a positive type is neces 
sary on the playground. Some schools are 
hiring non-certified personnel as play 
ground supervisors. This may appear to 
be costly but is usually less expensive than 
using teacher time. 

Most state laws do not hold the individ 
ual teacher responsible except in cases 
where negligence or neglect of duty can 
he proven. Some states, however, place all 
responsibility for proving that negligence 
was not involved on the part of the super 
vising teacher and therefore make some 
type of insurance protection highly ad 


visable. Good supervision carries with it 


the responsibility of seeing that players 


are properly trained and that their per 


sonal protection equipment 


fitted. 


is adequate 


and well Proper equipment may 
be expensive in terms of original outlay 
lbut inexpensive in terms of injury pre 
vention. The playground supervisor may 
recommend suitable equipment, but the 
authorities charged with procuring such 
equipment must be safety minded or such 
requests will go unheeded. 

School 


the 


safety is evervone’s business, 


from student to the superintendent, 
including the maintenance groups, cafe 
teria workers, clerical help, parents and 
patrons of the school. Only by working 
together and providing the necessary fi 
hancial assistance can We answer the ques 
tion “How Safe Do We Want To Be?” by 
the direct statement “As Safe As We 
Be’. 


Know How To 


teach by SHOWING— 
--.- Show by GOING! 


) 


Continental Trailways CHARTER 
BUSES are your answer! Whether 
you are planning tours of manufac- 
turing plants, mining operations, state 
capitals, agricultural areas, parks, 
zoos or historic monuments. . your 
class can see them all CONVEN 
IENTLY ..SAFELY..on Continen 
tal Trailways CHARTER BUSES! 
And remember, when your own vaca- 
tion time comes, your questions about 
how to travel COMFORTABLY . 
LUXURIOUSLY .. ANYWHERE in 
America..have the same answer 
CONTINENTAL TRAILWAYS! 


CONTINENTAL 


TRAILWAYS 


May, 1958 





TOUR DEPARTMENT 
CONTINENTAL TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM 
1501 South Central Avenue 

Los Angeles 21, California 

| am interested in: 

A Charter trip for my class. 

An escorted tour for myself. 

Free vacation planning for myself 
SSeS . 
Approximate date of deporture- 

Name 
Address . <a 
City 





———————— ll ll 











Extra Mile (from Page 20) 


$17.50 ADA in 
schools, but that they could not present 


schools and 


per high 
it in polished form for our examination 
until April 26 at the very earliest. 

Major corporations with statewide op 
erations said they were not primarily in 
terested in relief of any one county at the 
expense of counties where they had large 
investments. They spoke of the “politically 
obtainable—an increase in ADA payments 
from state and county”. 


Organized labor was for the schools, 


against sales taxes, but had no specific 


equalization measure of its own. 


Arizona Council for Education 
The 


though lacking funds and organization of 


Arizona Council for Edueation, 
its own, passed a resolution recommend 
ing to its member organizations support 
of an initiative embodying the principles 
of the AFA Minimum Essentials Bill (SB 
153) if such an initiative were placed on 
the ballot. At this meeting a school board 
member-PTA official stated she had fought 
budget limitations for and 


many vears 


would have no part of it now. 


Next Steps 
Now here? It 


seems obvious that we must do two things. 


where do we go from 


First, we must do all within our rights 
and powers as citizens to elect a friend 


lier group of legislators this fall. Perhaps 


in an all-out legislative effort, in coopera 
with all 


tion and = the 


members of the new legislature, the schoo] 


friendly groups 


tax problem can be alleviated. 
Secondly, we must prepare the informa 


tion, organize our efforts, and seek the 


financial resources necessary for a sue 


cessful initiative effort and in cooperation 
with friendly groups present our propo 
sais to the people at the most opportune 


moment, 


24 


YOURS - - - 
for the asking 


Here is a convenient way to order in- 
formation material offered by advertisers 
You find 
travel literature or other descriptive liter 


in May. will teaching aids, 
ature to serve as a guide to your school 
or personal buying. Your requests will be 
forwarded promptly to the companies. For 
the ad 
vertisers at addresses shown in their ads. 
119. O81 Pictures. A 25-page booklet il- 


lustrating with pictures, maps and charts 


fastest service, write directly to 


the wide sweep of the oil industry. Avail- 
able to teachers, and in limited quantity 
for student use. (Standard Oil Company 
of California ) 

i31. Folders outlining plans and itiner 
aries for escorted tours to Western USA, 
Mlorida-Iavana, Metropolitan East, East 
Black Ilills-Yellowstone. 


Indicate in which part of the country you 


ern Canada and 


are interested. (Continental Trailways 


Lines ) 
BT. The A 16-page 
cartoon-type booklet, with Study Guide, 


Wheels of; Progre SX. 


dealing with railroads and twelve basic 
industries, Class quantities of pupil book 
let on subsequent request. (Association of 


American Railroads) 





USE THIS COUPON 
(Available in School Year of 1957-58 only) 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

Dept. C, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Send me the items covered by the numbers 

circled. I indicate quantity desired where 

more than one copy is available. 3¢ is en- 

closed for each number circled. 
119. 131. 137. 

Name 

Subject 

School Name 

School Street Address 


City 


Grade 


, Arizona 


Enrollmeat: Boys Girls 
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A GROWING COLLEGE 


WHOSE SERVICES AND FACILITIES ARE KEEPING STEP 


Above is one of two new dormitories completed this year. 


THIS MESSAGE IS ADDRESSED TO YOU TEACHERS WHO 
COUNSEL GRADUATING SENIORS PLANNING 
TO ENROLL IN COLLEGE. 


For the first time in many years, Arizona State College at 
Flagstaff has sufficient housing to adequately care for its normal 
student increase. Two new dormitories for men students were com- 
pleted this year. This will permit additional facilities to be turned 
over to women students and still take care of the expected increase 
of men students 


Those students who have not yet decided where they are going 
or exactly what they plan to do may “find themselves” at Arizona 
State College at Flagstaff. Despite our steady growth, we still stress 
personal attention to student problems. We are continually striving 
to give better counseling. 


Our principal oLjective is to maintain a college for the students. 


Our expansion program has been over-all; it has been steady; 
it has been wholesome. It includes an addition that will more than 
double the facilities of our library, It includes a new teacher-educa- 
tion building that is the peer of the most modern in the country. It 
includes added dormitory facilities. It includes additions to the 
faculty and additions to instructional services. 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 
AT FLAGSTAFF 


our summer school catalog copy. Dates for Art 500W 
wkshops (Sedona) should read. June 9 to July 11. 











Arizona 


Education 


_Association 


offers you 


INSURANCE 
Life 
Hospitalization 
Surgery 
Income Protection 


Automobile 
Liability 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
DEFENSE 

SALARY STUDIES 
PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS 
FIELD SERVICE 
PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 
LEADERSHIP 

ADULT EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
FUTURE TEACHER CHAPTERS 
LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
PROGRESS 


CONVENTIONS 


@ PUBLICATIONS 


Arizona Teacher 
Newsletter 
Memorandums 


@ REGIONAL CONFERENCES 
@ TEACHER RECRUITMENT 
@ RETIREMENT 


@ RESEARCH 
@ COUNSELING 
@ LEGISLATION ON 


School Finance 
Public Lands 
Teacher Exchange 
Retirement 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
CONFERENCE FACILITIES 
TENURE 

CREDIT UNION ADVICE 
LEGAL SERVICE 





